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immigrants and leave the country sparsely settled. Such
people as came were poor, and the large tracts of school
land were slow in acquiring value. In order to attract
settlers, too, the lands were often leased at nominal rates
or sacrificed for a small price. Moreover, certain social
traditions and sectarian jealousies persisted among the
immigrants.
As a whole the emigration from the earlier common-
wealths followed parallels of latitude, and the northern
parts of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were occupied mostly
by people from New England and New York, and the
southern by former inhabitants of Virginia, Kentucky,
Tennessee, Louisiana, and other states where the public
school system was not yet as well developed. In Michigan,
however, because of its northerly location, the great influx
throughout the state had come from New England, New
York, and northern Ohio. Consequently, the history of
public education in the first three of the new states seems-
to be in each case largely a record of a prolonged struggle
to introduce common schools among those of the people
who had come from states not yet committed to this ideal,
but in Michigan, whose inhabitants had migrated from
places where public education was more or less in vogue,
the germs of a public system appeared even before state-
' hood was conferred.
The history of common schools in Ohio, Indiana, and
Illinois is very similar in general outline. Each one
started off by utilizing the sixteenth section for schools,
and the state constitution committed it to equal school
opportunities for all. But not before the close of the first
quarter of the nineteenth century was a system of common
schools, with the organization of districts, appointment of
school officers, and local taxation provided by the legis-